THE  SPANISH  WAR
the Alcazar was able to sleep. All, they say, save Colonel
Moscardo, who, stiU conscious of his supreme responsi-
bility, went round his posts hour after hour or sat in his
wrecked headquarters office near the library and received
reports of the isolated street fighting still going on.
When I entered the city not long after dawn I was at
first surprised to see that so much of it was intact, but as
I came out of the cold shadow of the great Puerta del Sol
and saw the famous Zocodover place in front of me I
realised that all the fighting had been concentrated in
that one central spot, where the heart of Nationalist
Spain was beating.   The convent of the Santa Cruz on
my left was riddled by shot and shell; of the Military
Governor's palace, once held by Colonel Moscardo and his
garrison, there was nothing left but a pile of stones, of all
the left side of the Zocodover nothing but stones and
rubble,   Cervantes Inn had disappeared, and so had the
colonnade.   But there in front was the Alcazar.   Here and
there a piece of wall appeared to sway in the sky, broken
away from all buttress or support, but still standing.   The
little street which led along the southern facade had gone,
and gone also were the houses which abutted on it.   The
main fagade was impossible to reach owing to a huge and
gaping mine crater, littered with corpses.   Following my
military guides, I climbed the huge slope of rubble, fully
one hundred yards long, which led up the hill to the battle
entrance to the Alcazar, all the others having been blown
down and rendered impracticable.   There were enor-
mous masses of masonry which must have weighed many
tons, and it was necessary to use both hands to pull one-
self from one great fallen mass to another.   Here and
there unexploded hand grenades could be seen, and so
caution was necessary.   Every now and then there would
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